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PUBLIC SPEAKING IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 



MARGARET HUNGERFORD DIXON 
Oak Park and River Forest Township High School, Oak Park, Illinois 



One year ago a public-speaking course, elective for Juniors and 
Seniors, was introduced into our high-school curriculum. The 
results of one year's work with students pursuing a formal public- 
speaking course, as well as of several years' work with individual 
students in expression, have only more strongly convinced me of 
what I before felt was true — that a high school can put nothing 
into its curriculum that is so vital to the student as a public- 
speaking course. I do not in the least depreciate the value of other 
subjects by that statement. I would not reduce the amount of 
written work required of our pupils; I would, of course, have the 
student know literature; I believe he should know far more of 
history and social science than he does; I am sure that he knows 
none too much of the physical sciences and mathematics. But 
of what good to him is the knowledge of any or all of these if he is 
unable finally to express himself so that others may understand 
him, or to conduct himself before others with ease or impressive- 
ness? Teachers of mathematics tell me that many of their stu- 
dents fail, first, because they cannot read the problem correctly, 
and, secondly, because they are unable to explain a problem clearly 
enough to convince the class or the teacher of the accuracy of their 
knowledge. History teachers tell me they are unable to get many 
of their pupils who may do well in a written lesson to make a clear 
logical recitation when standing. Much of the lack of appreciation 
of literature is due to the wretched reading of it on the part of the 
pupils, and sometimes, alas, on the part of teachers. The work, 
then, of a course in public speaking should be to aid and supplement 
the student's work in every other branch of study he is pursuing. 

But the aim of such a course should not stop with the immediate 
needs of high-school life, important as they are. It may, if taught 
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with earnestness and breadth of sympathy, with keen insight into 
the individual pupil's need, become one of the great factors in shap- 
ing his interests and giving his aims direction. 

In high school, with the already crowded curriculum, the course 
must needs be short; therefore it should be made as simple and 
practical as possible, avoiding technicalities and lines of work that 
would require a great deal more time to complete than could be 
given to them, and including subjects that make an immediate 
appeal to the high-school student's interest. 

The voice must of course receive attention. Only a very 
limited amount, however, can be done along this line in a semester 
course such as we have here. But the student's interest in cor- 
rective measures can be so aroused that he will not allow himself to 
slip back into his former careless habits. High, harsh tones, in- 
distinct enunciation, weak voices, can often be helped to an astonish- 
ing degree by very simple measures. One high-school girl who had 
an exceedingly disagreeable, complaining tone quality improved 
so much in a few weeks' time through the conscientious use of 
simple exercises that the class exclaimed delightedly over her 
progress. Difficulties arising from organic troubles need much 
more careful attention. 

Correction of bad standing positions is also one of the important 
missions of a public-speaking course. The very sight of their 
fellow-students standing in front of the class with stooped shoulders, 
dropped chin, weight on heels or shifted uneasily from one foot to 
the other is usually sufficient to stir pupils to an endeavor to correct 
their own faults. I have often had girls say to me, "Do I stand 
the way she does?" And sometimes I have had to reply, "Yes, 
even more badly." 

I have spoken of the deplorable lack among high-school students 
of the ability to read intelligently. Again I say that a semester 
is too short a time to work miracles in reading. But I have found 
that even a semester is enough to show the student the necessity of 
learning to read well, which is more than half the battle. I know 
of one teacher who gives her classes a test like this : She asks each 
pupil to read a passage which she selects, choosing a different selec- 
tion for each pupil. After she has listened carefully, she tells each 
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one whether or not he is doing well in his other subjects. She is 
nearly always right in her conclusions. Then she makes clear 
to them the bearing that ability to read well has on their success 
in other subjects. There are many such tests that are effective in 
bringing home to the student a realization of the really material 
benefits that intelligent reading brings him. 

Then there is the chance in a public-speaking course of acquiring 
that inestimable ability to think and talk while standing before an 
audience. The high-school student is at the age when he will 
acquire that ability much more readily than at any other. I know 
he is awkward, self-conscious, and diffident. But he has also the 
self-confidence and grace of youth, and needs only certainty that 
he is gaining in ease even in the slightest degree to attain the 
self-confidence and ease of many an older speaker. And this last 
statement brings me to what I believe is the greatest benefit of such 
a course. 

Invariably I find at the beginning of each semester's work that 
the student's idea of making a speech is to stand as comfortably 
as one may before the class and say something. That he should 
interest his hearers or make any definite impression on them with 
what he says is as far from his mind as is the idea from the minds of 
his audience that they should feel any interest in his speech more 
than a passing curiosity as to how many "and's" he used, or how 
many times he jerked his left knee, or how often he put his hands 
in his pockets and took them out again. If a pupil is asked to make 
a speech on something he is interested in, he almost always replies, 
"Why, I don't know of anything I am particularly interested in" — 
not at all an alarming statement from a high-school boy or girl, 
perhaps, but it does become alarming when one thinks of the num- 
ber of older people who, if asked the same question, would make 
the same reply. And when one considers also that our schools 
offer, generally speaking, no course whose aim it is to stimulate and 
direct the interests of our pupils — I say "direct," for I usually find 
that pupils do have special interests which perhaps they themselves 
had not been conscious of, or which, because of the unpopularity 
of their ideas, they had been afraid to show — there is cause for 
concern. 
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The teacher's first task, then, with her class is to create an 
atmosphere of open-mindedness and tolerance which shall make 
pupils listen with courtesy to the beliefs or projects of any earnest 
speaker. This is not an easy thing to do, and the intolerance of 
youth will appear many times. But the instances when I have 
seen boys and girls swallow their antagonism to the ideas of the 
speaker and magnanimously ask for more information on the 
subject have been ample pay for the time and patience it required 
to create such a spirit. Some time ago I had a class of Seniors in 
which was one boy who was an earnest and intelligent socialist. 
The rest of the class were not merely not socialists; they were 
violently opposed to the cult. After a time this boy began to make 
speeches before us on socialism. His earnestness, his tolerance 
toward other political faiths, and his evident knowledge of his 
subject soon awakened the class to an interest in it and to the 
realization of the fact that they had been prejudiced against a 
doctrine about which they knew very little. Now I feel certain 
that those boys and girls after that experience and many others 
similar to it in that class will be a little more careful about con- 
demning something of which they know little or nothing. 

Many boys and girls need only to be aided in finding the things 
they are interested in. Be it farming or wireless, movies or animals 
— whatever it is, an interest is worth cultivating and directing, for 
it is not until the girl or boy is really interested that he will care 
whether or not other people are. The time when he really wants 
to make other people believe as he does marks the beginning of his 
real improvement in public speaking. His tones must no longer 
be monotonous and expressionless; no longer may he stand stiff 
and soldier-like before his audience; it will not do now to maintain 
an impassive countenance through a five-minute speech if one really 
wants to be effective. The tones of his voice take on some of the 
interest he feels; not all at once, but more and more as he sees he is 
being successful. His body relaxes and becomes somewhat respon- 
sive to his own earnestness; he may even make a timid gesture now 
and then. And if he really feels what he is saying, his face cannot 
but respond to his feelings. In a word, he is unconsciously begin- 
ning to learn that he must have personality to make his audience 
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hear and believe. This is the most valuable result of a public- 
speaking course. Indeed, if this is not a result of such a course, it 
is not worth the student's time. Over and over again students 
have said to me, "I wish I could interest the class the way John 
does" — John being a pupil whose earnestness of purpose lends 
force to his words and manner. When I ask them why John 
interests them, they very often rather reluctantly reply, already 
half realizing their own shortcoming, "Why, he believes what he 
says, for one thing." A realization of what the earnestness of a 
few of the class does for them in the way of effectiveness in speak- 
ing is a remarkable inspiration to others to find something to be 
interested in sufficiently to interest their fellow-students: in 
reality it is an inspiration to them to find themselves. I do not 
want to give the impression that miracles are worked in these boys 
and girls — far from it. Often the progress they make is so slight 
as to be perceptible only to the parent or the teacher and class 
who have been studying them closely. But to awaken a pupil once 
to a real interest is to have equipped him that far for later usefulness. 
Sometimes the youngster's earnestness and eagerness make one 
fearful lest he make mistakes — lest by misunderstanding them he 
mislead them. A few days ago a class of Juniors had been giving 
the final reading of Beecher's Abraham Lincoln. Each member 
had, supposedly, put his best effort into the delivery of his para- 
graph. When they had finished and I had made my criticism, I 
concluded with, "Some have shown that they are overcoming their 
worst faults. But in others I can see almost no improvement." 

The class was no sooner dismissed than my desk was surrounded 
by eager boys and girls asking, "Have I improved?" or, "Am I 
one who hasn't improved any?" As I looked into their earnest 
faces and answered them as carefully as possible, one by one, or 
urged them to see me when I could give them more time, I thought, 
" What incalculable possibilities for good there are here if one knew 
just how best to develop them." And the task of the public- 
speaking teacher is no less than to learn how best to develop and 
direct the embryo interests of these young people through the 
medium of expression. 
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Just now high-school boys and girls are eager for an opportunity 
to express themselves. More now than before in years they have 
vital interests. They want to express their ideas on the problems 
they are living with. It is not the fashion to be interested in noth- 
ing now; everyone has an interest. Their ideas may be wild and 
quixotic, but they demand expression. Therefore it behooves us to 
provide for them a channel through which such expression shall be 
guided, where ideas may be tested or clarified. If we are hoping for 
a larger and more real democracy in the future, we must prepare our 
young people for the larger and more individual responsibilities 
of such a democracy. In no course already in our schools could this 
preparation be given so adequately as in a public-speaking course 
in which the student, by careful guidance, is taught to express 
himself frankly and effectively and to listen to the ideas of others 
intelligently and tolerantly. 



